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intensive methods, prior to slaughter either for the domestic meat
trade or for export as refrigerated beef. Thus we have here in
Brazil the beginnings of the same highly specialized methods of
the disposal of live-stock that have become so marked in a similar
geographical region in the United States. In each region there
is a great area of natural pastures to the west, a rich agricul-
tural zone in the middle, and in the east a populous belt con-
taining great cities that communicate readily with the outside
world.

One of the manufacturing industries that has become estab-
lished both in the neighbourhood of Sao Paulo City and in Santos
is that of handling cattle in freezing works. The exports of beef
from Brazil which were nil in 1913 averaged 74,000 tons for the
four years 1928-31, most of this being consigned from Santos to
destinations in Continental Europe.

Textile and leather manufacturing industries had been estab-
lished in such cities as Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro before 1914,
under the stimulus of high protection, but the first Great War
gave them their opportunity to supply the domestic market more
or less completely. The number of cotton spindles in Brazil rose
from 735,000 in 1905 to 27 million in 1929, of which about a
quarter \vere in each of the cities above mentioned. By the late
1930*5 the Brazilian production of cotton, wroollen, jute and silk
goods and of footwear \vas sufficient to meet domestic require-
ments. During the second Great War further expansion,
especially in textiles, enabled Brazil to become a large exporter
of cotton goods to other Latin-American countries. Abundant
local raw materials and cheap water powrer are the main advan-
tages favouring the growth of these manufactures. Sao Paulo
utilizes the falls on the Tiete as well as the head from a large dam
on a coastal river, Rio the falls on the Parahyba.

One manufacturing industry in Eastern Sao Paulo deserves
mention. Attempts have been made time and again to develop
the iron industry, but without success, in spite of abundant local
supplies of ores. Two difficulties stand in the way : one is the
lack of good fuel other than wood charcoal, which is very
expensive ; and the other is the high rates of wages that have
to be paid. Water-power has been applied with remarkable
success in the textile and leather industries, but it is doubtful
whether the electrical process is suitable for the production of
pig iron ; and cheap labour is not likely to be obtainable in a
country where there appears to be a permanent shortage of
workers.

The main features of the transportation system in this coffee-
growing region have been touched upon above. With regard to